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the date of this performance is just at the beginning of 
the movement to make the teaching of the Classics more 
living, to which I referred a little while ago. This 
movement has been called the Classical Revival. It 
rests with us whether it was not really the last kick of a 
moribund subject. Prom this time up to 1913, accord- 
ing to Professor Hains, Greek plays had been given by 
49 Colleges and Universities, 6 Secondary Schools and 
8 Clubs: total number of plays, 125; of separate per- 
formances, 193. Latin plays had been given by 29 
Colleges and Universities and 4 Secondary Schools; the 
number of plays was 45, of performances, 48. Also 52 
other institutions had given dramatizations from Greek 
and Latin, Homer, Theocritus, Cicero, Caesar, and 
Vergil. The grand total was 300 performances of 228 
plays and dramatizations by 130 institutions. This did 
not include professional productions, presentations of 
Miss Paxson's little plays to which I shall return pre- 
sently, and such things as Roman dinners and entertain- 
ments. Since 1913, according to the reports given in 
The Classical Journal, 17 Greek plays and 12 Latin 
plays have been presented, while there have been 93 or 
more performances of School plays, dramatizations, and 
entertainments. The sharp distinction between the 
regular performances of the ancient plays, requiring 
elaborate training and equipment, and the School per- 
formances, which in many if not most cases involved 
comparatively small expenditures of time or money, is 
striking. These latter were also in the nature of propa- 
ganda, to be sure, but rather among the pupils them- 
selves than to the outside public. And the direct result 
must have been to teach Latin, to interpret the authors 
read, and to give some study of Roman and, to a much 
smaller degree, Greek life and institutions. During the 
last four years there has been a steady decrease in the 
number of 'regular' performances, as was to be expected 
in war times, but the increase in the minor efforts is all 
the more remarkable. 

While the performance of the great plays of antiquity 
must always attract the attention of the discriminating 
and cultivated, this rather remarkable record of the last 
forty years seems to have had little or no effect in 
mitigating the hostility of the philistines, or of stirring 
up to the defense of the Classics in our Schools any 
considerable support. It has been a succes d'estime, 
and little else. On the other hand, the work in the 
Schools has unquestionably had the effect for which it 
was intended, and has done much to meet objections on 
the part of critics as to the lack of coordination of 
ancient life and institutions with our own. 

(To be concluded) 
Teachers College. Gonzalez Lodge. 



REVIEWS 

Source Book of the History of Education for the Greek 

and Roman Period. By Paul Monroe. New York : 

The Macmillan Company (1901). Pp. xiii + 515. 

To students of the history of education, as to those in 

allied fields, the examination of source materials is of 



the greatest importance. Nothing that is written 
about historical characters and documents is so satis- 
fying or so valuable to the real student as the tangible 
results which those men produced, or the documents 
themselves. 

For the use of students of education during the Greek 
and Roman periods Professor Paul Monroe has prepared 
a Source Book, containing pertinent selections from the 
leading thinkers who gave expression to educational 
'theories, or outlined and perfected educational prac- 
tices. The range of these selections runs from those 
pertaining to the earliest period of Greek education 
down to the De Institutione Oratoria of Quintilian, 
which summarizes educational views accepted during 
the latter days of the Roman Republic and the first of 
the Roman Empire. 

In addition to an excellent selection of excerpts the 
book contains another valuable feature, especially use- 
ful to students who are not yet thoroughly conversant 
with the periods and the sources which offer an insight 
into them. Reference is made to the brief, pointed 
paragraphs, relating to the nature of the period under 
discussion and to the array of sources available, which 
precede the presentation of the sources. 

These characteristics recommend the book highly 
to students and explain, in great measure, the long 
period of service it has already given. 



Department of Education, 
University cf Pennsylvania. 



Thomas Woody. 



This notice, by a Professor of Educational Theory 
and Practice, was prepared at my request, as a supple- 
ment to Professor Woody's notice, in The Classical 
Weekly 13.190, of a book by Robert R. Rusk, called 
The Doctrines of the Great Educators. It seemed 
worth while to bring Professor Monroe's book to the 
attention of readers of The Classical Weekly, some 
of whom may have missed it, since it was published 
before The Classical Weekly began. 

The book falls into two main parts: Part I, Greek 
Education (pages 1-326), Part II, Roman Education 
(3 2 7-509)- The Index covers pages 510-515. In Part 
I we find Chapter I, Old Greek Education (1-33); 
Education of Women in Greece (34-50) ; Chapter III, 
The New Greek Education (51-115); Chapter IV, 
Greek Educational Theorists: The Historical View 
(1 16-128); Chapter V, Greek Educational Theorists: 
The Philosophical View (129-264); Chapter VI, Greek 
Educational Theorists: The Scientific View (265-294) ; 
Chapter VII, The Later Cosmopolitan Greek Education 
(295-326). Part II includes the following: Chapter I, 
Early Roman Education in General (327-345) ; Chap- 
ter II, The Second Period of Early Roman Education 
(346-354); Chapter III, Contrast Between the Earlier 
and Later Periods of Roman Education (355-370); 
Chapter IV, Survival of Early Roman Educational 
Ideals in the Later Period (371-385); Chapter V, The 
Third Period : The Hellenized Roman Education (386- 
420) ; Chapter VI, The Orator as the Ideal of Roman 
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Education (421-444); Chapter VII, Scientific Exposi- 
tion of Roman Education (445-509). 
The purpose of the book (vi) is to 

render accessible to the student with limited time and 
limited library facilities, the ideas of the Greeks and 
Romans concerning education, and such descriptions of 
their educational systems as are given in their own 
literature. . . . each group of sources is accom- 
panied by a brief introductory sketch indicating the 
general setting of the period to which it belongs, and the 
main principles of interpretation to be followed. 

Most of the book consists of quotations, "from such 
translations as are most readily accessible in complete 
form". Jowett's renderings of Thucydides, Aristotle, 
and Plato are used; "most other passages <are> from 
the Bohn Library editions". There are selections from 
Plutarch's Lycurgus, Pericles's Funeral Oration, Plato's 
Protagoras, Xenophon's Oeconomicus, Aristophanes's 
Clouds, Plato's Republic and Laws, Xenophon's 
Cyropaedia, Aristotle's Politics, Plutarch's Moralia, 
Cicero's De Oratore, Horace's Satires and Epistles, 
Martial, Seneca's Epistles, Suetonius's De Gramma- 
ticis and De Rhetoribus, Plautus's Bacchides-, Tacitus's 
Dialogus, Quintilian (nearly 60 pages), etc. 

For an interesting discussion of Quintilian see a paper 
by Professor Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell University, 
entitled, An Ancient Schoolmaster's Message to Present 
Day Teachers, The Classical Journal 4. 1 49- 1 64. c. K. 



Die Rucklaiifige Ableitung im Lateinischen. By 
Franz Brender. Lausanne (1920). Pp.83. 

For several years past the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board has included in its Latin papers simple ques- 
tions on etymology. The answers, as far as the candi- 
dates have cared to answer at all, have shown that the 
Schools still cling to the mechanical theory of deriva- 
tion, according to which the Romans, when in need of a 
derivative, chose a suffix from their store and glued or 
welded or otherwise fastened it to the stem in hand. 
While such views of grammar obtain, the study will 
remain unprofitable and unpopular. 

The pamphlet before us will do a great deal toward 
giving its readers a just conception of the process of 
derivation, for it deals with those derivatives in regard 
to which the mechanical theory most conspicuously 
breaks down. Lucilius's gtibernum, 'helm', is clearly a 
derivative of gubernare, which is an early loan from Greek 
Kvpepvav; but it contains no suffix. Such words com- 
pel one to recognize derivation as an analogical process; 
beside the verb regnare there is a familiar nounregnum, 
and so the verb gubernare suggests a noun gubernum. 
Cause and result are conveniently stated together in 
the formula, regnare : regnum : : gubernare : gubernum. 

Dr. Brender, in this Basle dissertation, has gathered 
a large number of similar Latin derivatives. We shall 
notice only a few. That the feminine word for 'be- 
trothed' was sponsa, 'promised', is in no way surprising: 
for a Roman sponsa was legally a piece of property for 
whose transfer from one owner to another a contract 
had been made. But sponsus, 'betrothed man', seems 



to imply modern conditions, in which it is the woman 
who is more likely to establish her claim to the man, if 
the matter comes before a court. The explanation is 
that sponsus is a 'retrograde' derivative of sponsa; 
arnica : amicus :: sponsa : sponsus. 

Could any phrase be more absurd than decern vir? 
But of course there never was such a phrase. Decern 
viri came to be felt as a single word, and then gave rise to 
a derivative; viri : vir :: decemviri : decemvir. Just so 
septentriones is the source of the illogical septentrio. On 
the other hand triumvir, 'member of a board of three', 
led to triumviri, which ought to mean 'several members 
of a board of three', but which usually means 'a board 
of three'. 

Intercus, 'dropsy', has rather a complicated history. 
Its source is to be found in such phrases as aquam inter 
culem habere, in which the prepositional phrase came 
to be felt as an adjective in agreement with aquam. 
Hence came the nominative adjective intercus, after the 
model, hebelem : hebes; and finally the phrase aqua 
intercus was abbreviated. 

The source of vinolenlus is the phrase vinum olens, 
pronounced with elision. Regular comparison gave 
vinolentior and vinolentissimus, and then a 'retrograde* 
derivative was formed, the formula for which may be 
written vaslior vastissimus : vastus :: vinolentior vinolen- 
tissimus : vinolenlus. 

Most of the etymologies in the book have been pre- 
viously published. Dr. Brender's service is in collecting 
and classifying them, and in giving a clear account of 
the process involved. 
Edcewater, N. J. E. H. Sturtevant. 



A Short Grammar of Attic Greek. By Rev. Francis M. 
Connell, S. J. Boston: Allyn and Bacon (1919), 
Pp. VII + 196. $1.40. 

What useful end this book will serve it is difficult to 
discover. It is "designed for those who wish to study 
the essentials of Greek grammar with a view to the 
intelligent reading of Greek prose". If by "study" the 
author means 'review', there is a chance that some 
beginners may find the book a serviceable compendium 
of Attic prose usage, although Bevier's Brief Greek 
Syntax is decidedly superior. If, however, the book is 
intended as an introduction to the study of Greek (there 
are sixteen brief exercises for practice) , its author might 
have spared himself the labor of composition and his 
reviewers the task of perusal. 

Lack of originality one may condone, but not am- 
biguity or omission of important details. Both these 
faults impair the usefulness of this Grammar, and both 
no doubt may be ascribed to the author's insistence 
upon brevity of statement. Particularly unsatisfactory 
are the sections on accent (page 6), prepositions (102), 
the uses of the subjunctive (144), conditional sentence 
(149 f.), indirect discourse (158 ff.), and the verbal 
adjective (169). 

Actual errors are fortunately few and mostly inconse- 
quential. But what shall one say of the designation 



